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tests of the same faculty did not even correlate highly with one
another.
Gradually it was realized that intelligence could not be
measured vicariously by means of the simple bodily or mental
operations, so the higher mental operations themselves were
tried. Simple tapping, for example, was discarded in favour
of a test which requires a high degree of volitional attention
as well as motor dexterity. McDougall devised his dotting-
machine, which exhibits an irregular row of circles in each of
which the subject is required to put a dot. Even this task,
involving as it does a large amount of mental energy, has
been found more useful for investigations of fatigue than for
those of intelligence. More and more psychologists sought to
determine mental ability directly, using tasks which involve
the use of the higher mental operations, such as the power
to educe relations and correlates, and the power to reason.
These tests, as we should expect from the preceding chapter,
are real tests of the power to think; and their results are found ^
to be higlily correlated with independent estimates of intelli-
gence by competent observers.
It was Alfred Binet, a French psychologist, who first provided
the world with a workable series of intelligence tests. Con-
fronted with the problem of diagnosing in children the degree
of backwardness which constitutes mental deficiency and war-
rants removal to a special school, he too began his work by
trying simple sensory and motor tests; but he soon recognized,
like the English investigators, that he was on the wrong track.
Something more complex, approximating more closely to
actual intellectual operations, was needed. Believing that
intelligence manifests itself in "purposive direction, active
adaptation, and conscious correction," he recognized the need
for a multiplicity of tests which would involve such forms of
mental activity. So he rejected "the brass instruments of the
band of German psychologists" and prided himself in requir-
ing " no apparatus except pen, paper, and a little ink."
His labours resulted in the famous Metric Scale of Intelli-
gence. To construct this he collected a large number of ques-
tions of a simple, conversational type, varying in character